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THEORIES OF NATIONALEM AND 
HISTORICAL EXPLANATION 



# 



By ARTHUR N. WALDRON 

John A. Armstrong, Nations Before Nationalism. Chapel Hill: University of 

North Carolina Press, 1982, 411 pp. 
Ernest Gellner, Nations and Nationalism. Ithaca, NY, and London: Cornell 

University Press, 1983, 150 pp. 
Dov Ronen, The Quest for Seif -Determination. New Haven and London: 

Yale University Press, 1979, 144 pp. 

SELF-PROCLAIMED nationalist movements have been active since 
the i9th Century; the history of nations, most would agree, can be 
traced back a good deal further. The importance of nationalism as a 
force in shaping the modern world seems undeniable, and as an idea, 
it continues to exhibit great intellectual potency. 

But capturing nationalism in a theory has proved to be a difficult 
task. Analytical writings on the subject raise a number of problems 
which, once understood, cause much of the historical literature based 
on the concept to lose its persuasiveness. My examination of nationalism's 
role in historical explanation will point out how often users of the word 
have assigned explanatory tasks to it that theorists of the concept would 
find beyond its power to carry out. Though we cannot dispense with 
the word, I will argue in this review that enough is unexplained about 
nationalism itself as to cast real doubt upon its usefulness in explanation. 
Still, recent literature on the subject from both the social sciences and 
history provides hints as to promising new approaches, both to the idea 
and to its application. 

Nationalism as an explanatory factor made its debut in European 
history, where the Standard works of an earlier generation described 
how the new sentiment dissolved the old society with its kings, clerics, 
and local rather than national loyalties, and then provided a common 
allegiance that gave the reconstructed nations an unprecedented co- 
hesiveness. Although this sort of approach has lost favor in more recent 
studies of Europe, it still defines much study of the non-European world. 
As we shall see below, in certain theories of development and modern- 
ization the concept of nationalism plays a key role. The same is true 
for many analyses of the politics of the non-European world. Our ideas 

* Research and writing of this article were supported by a grant from the Henry Luce 
Foundation. 
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of the recent history of China, of India, or of Africa would be quite 
different without the concept of nationalism. Nor should we forget the 
popularity of the term with journalists and writers about current events 
and its wide usage by students year after year; both bear witness to its 
intuitive attractiveness and its apparent explanatory power. 

Yet, despite its wide intellectual currency, the concept of nationalism 
is not easy to define or to explain, as an examination of works specifically 
dealing with its theory — such as those reviewed here — quickly makes 
clear. To begin with, it rests on the problematical idea of "nation," a 
term that, like its derivative, is easier to identify when encountered than 
to define in the abstract. It is scarcely surprising that some students of 
society have attempted to define the problems they study in such a way 
as to avoid using the word. "Nation," for Charles Tilly, is "one of the 
most puzzling and tendentious items in the political lexicon"; he and 
his co-workers greatly prefer the more straightforward "state." 1 Yet 
none of them would deny that "nation" captures something that "state" 
misses: a feeling, a passion, a legitimating power that the word "na- 
tionalism" possesses to an unequaled degree. Then there is the question 
of what nationalism is. We can identify the phenomenon, but how do 
we explain it? Is it a force in its own right, a sentiment whose welling 
up will bend even the strongest social, economic, and political structures? 
Or is it a contingent phenomenon, itself the product of more basic causes, 
such as changes in the economy or in the ways in which information is 
communicated? Many historians believe intuitively that it is the latter, 
but the linkages are difficult to demonstrate. Why, for instance, has 
nationalism thrived as industrialism has spread — when one might think 
that the powerful, standardizing imperatives of modernization would 
tend to break down national differences? Finally, there is the problem 
of the usefulness of nationalism in analyzing or explaining history; our 
judgment of this problem depends on our understanding of the phe- 
nomenon of nationalism itself. If nationalism is indeed an independent 
force, then the potential scope of its activity as a cause is wide. If it is 
contingent and limited, its explanatory role must be correspondingly 
restricted. Unless such issues are resolved, they greatly hamper the em- 
ployment of the concept of nationalism in historical analysis. 

I 

Conceptual problems with the term "nationalism" have been recog- 
nized since it first made its appearance, shortly after the French Rev- 

1 Tilly, ed., The Formation of National States in Western Europe (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1975), 6. 
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olution. 2 Like certain empirically derived relationships known in the 
physical sciences, nationalism entered scholarship as a working idea at 
a time when theoretical understanding of it was rudimentary. The idea 
was used to guide thought, and even action, before being fully under- 
stood. One of the most striking examples is found in the work of 
Woodrow Wilson. Wilson made the concept of nationalism a guiding 
principle of his diplomacy, though in his own writings he did not shrink 
from admitting that he could not really explain it. In Constitutional 
Government in the United States, a Standard text for many years, he 
struggled to find some definition for "nation," and finally noted that a 
nation was a group animated by "a common political consciousness." 
That was as far as he could go. He confessed to be "at a loss to define 
what I mean by a common political consciousness." Being a practical 
man, though, Wilson let himself off the hook. "Fortunately," he con- 
tinued, "it does not need definition. What it is is part of the imaginative 
conception of every one whose mind has traveled at all in the realms 
of history and social experience." 3 

Wilson's exposition was in keeping with the empirical and intuitive 
approach that characterized most of the basic early work on the subject. 
The approach reflected the role of the idea of nationalism in German 
Romanticism, which held that "humanity is naturally divided into na- 
tions." 4 Such nations possessed "the capacity to shape destiny by the 
historical workings of the national will." 5 Pioneers in this area of schol- 
arship believed that recognizing a nation was a fairly straightforward 
process: the defining characteristics were intuitively clear enough, though 
admittedly hard to pin down. The historical studies of nationalism that 
laid the groundwork for the field took such an approach, which continues 
to be employed. It is clear in the works of R. W. Seton-Watson, Carlton 
Hayes, Boyd Shafer, Hans Kohn, and Hugh Seton-Watson, among 
others — an approach devoted, above all, to comparing the particular 
histories of nations. 6 This school has continued to flourish and to embrace 
new methods, most recently those of anthropology. 7 

The books produced by scholars using this approach are nearly always 

2 See Anthony D. Smith, Theories of Nationalism, 26 ed. (New York: Holmes & Meier, 
1983), 167; Elie Kedourie, Nationalism, 3a ed. (London: Hutchinson & Co., 1966), 9-19. 

3 Wilson, Constitutional Government in the United States (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1921), 26-27. 

4 Smith (fn. 2), 21. 

5 /£/*/., 17, quoting Salo Baron, Modern Nationalism and Religion (New York: Meridian 
Books, i960), 6. 

6 For a bibliography, see chap. 1 of Karl Deutsch, Nationalism and Social Communication , 
2d ed. (Cambridge: The MIT Press, 1966), and Smith (fn. 2). 

7 See Clifford Geertz, ed., Old Societies and New States (New York: Free Press, 1963). 
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very thick. They invoke numerous factors to explain the manifestations 
of nationalism — factors ranging from the very concrete to the extraor- 
dinarily abstract, generally with complex gradations and varying weights. 
They are reflective and analytical histories, usually with many insights, 
but no one insight in particular: the kinds of books that other historians 
enjoy reading, but that make social scientists impatient. Conclusions 
tend to be judicious: consider Boyd Shafer's, that nationalism "appears 
to be the result of the experiences of peoples developing (since around 
1300) in their physical and human environment, their modern culture, 
and in the structures of their societies and states." 8 It is not surprising 
that many thinkers have tried to be more precise than that. 

A number of social theorists have tackled the question of nationalism 
in search of a relatively simple or general explanatory mechanism. An- 
thony Smith has ably surveyed the ränge of theories. 9 Among the most 
influential is the one originated by Elie Kedourie, who views the history 
of nationalism chiefly as that of the spread of an idea that originated in 
Europe and was later adopted around the world. 10 Quite a different 
approach has been taken by economics-oriented historians, who — while 
admitting that no easy correlation between nationalist feeling and an 
obvious economic Status appears possible — suggest that there may never- 
theless be linkages. Thus, Eric Hobsbawm wonders whether nationalism 
may not have been the program of " 'middle peasants,' the rural Stratum 
most firmly rooted in traditional agrarian society, fighting to maintain 
or re-establish the customary way of life." 11 An extremely influential 
approach to nationalism has been that of Karl Deutsch, who proposed 
"social mobilization" as one of the contributors to the development of 
nationalism. 12 Modernization (to oversimplify Deutsch a bit) stirs up 
hitherto undisturbed cultural Sediments and brings them into the stream 
of historical change. Because the newly mobilized groups often out- 
number the ones whose culture predominated earlier, profound shifts 
in national language, sentiment, and myth may accompany this process, 
as Deutsch demonstrates empirically. In fact, Deutsch's hypothesis has 
the great advantage of suggesting empirical tests; unlike nearly all the 
other modeis of nationalism that have been proposed, it has been fol- 
lowed up by research. Many other approaches exist — for example, those 

8 Shafer, Nationalism and Internationa lism — Belonging (Malabar, FL: Robert E. Krieger 
Publishing Co., 1982), 75. 

9 Smith (fn. 2). 

10 Kedourie (fn. 2). 

11 Hobsbawm, "Some Reflections on Nationalism," in T. J. Nossiter, A. H. Hanson and 
Stein Rokkan, eds., Imagination and Precision in the Social Sciences, Essays in Memory of Peter 
Nettl (London: Faber & Faber, 1972), 385-406, at 400. 

12 Deutsch (fn. 6). 
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that stress political or psychological factors. Indeed, it is only a slight 
exaggeration to say that any factor that has been invoked in any social 
science explanation has probably been applied to nationalism. 

Nevertheless, those who develop these theories have been among the 
first to point out their defects. Despite almost a Century of research and 
thinking, our understanding of nationalism remains, in the words of a 
definitive review, "undeveloped." 13 No single theory of nationalism has 
won wide acceptance, and when writers employ the word, they tend 
not to define it. The volumes examined here attempt to fill this gap, 
though in very different ways. Gellner's is perhaps the most ambitious 
of them: his editor states that the book makes nationalism "for the first 
time, historically and humanly intelligible" (Introduction, by R. I. Moore, 
viii). 

II 

Gellner begins with a question I have already mentioned: why in- 
dustrialism seems to have stimulated nationalism rather than sweeping 
it away. Liberalism and Marxism, two of the most important Systems 
of thought that social scientists draw on, both predicted the decline of 
national feeling. Liberalism expected the decline of nationalism because 
"[t]rade flows across frontiers; the life of the intellect ignores frontiers; 
and with the progress of learning, wealth, and industry, the prejudices 
and superstitions and fears which engender frontiers would decline." 14 
Marxism foretold its decline because "industrial workers were forced to 
be mobile and rootless; their labour a homogeneous and undifferentiated 
commodity. They could have no local associations, let alone loyalties, as 
little as a mass-produced object can be a differentiating part of a local 
tradition." 15 These theories treat nationalism as an aberration. Gellner, 
though, attempts to demonstrate that nationalism can best be understood 
as a necessary consequence of the very forces described by Liberais and 
Marxists. 

Gellner establishes a positive connection between the phenomenon of 
nationalism and the process of modernization by arguing that modern 
states require "a mobile, literate, culturally standardized, interchangeable 
population" (p. 46). He accepts, in other words, that the furnace of 
modernization must melt every society that falls into it, and recast it in 

13 Gale Stokes, "The Undeveloped Theory of Nationalism," World Politics 31 (October 
1978), 150-60. 

'* Ernest Gellner, Thought and Change (first pub. 1965; reprint ed., Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1978), 147. 

^Ibid., 148. 
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a Standard mold; but he argues that the new Standard mold is the nation, 
having its own particular language and culture. Though nations differ 
from one another, each, according to Gellner, is allowed by the mod- 
ernizing process to have only one such culture and language, a fact that 
standardizes it internally and makes it able to modernize. He notes: 

When general social conditions make for standardized, homogeneous, 
centrally sustained high cultures, pervading entire populations and not 
just elite minorities, a Situation arises in which well-defined educationally 
sanctioned and unified cultures constitute very nearly the only kind of 
unit with which men will willingly, and often ardently, identify (p. 55). 

The choice of language and culture that modernization requires is ul- 
timately arbitrary, but usually an existing high culture is imposed gen- 
erally. It is this process that leads to nationalism. 

There are groups that resist this process: cultural lumps that will not 
fuse in the furnace. They have characteristics that keep them solid, or 
as Gellner puts it, inhibit "social entropy" (p. 63). "There is no limit to 
the number of wäys in which people can be classified," Gellner observes, 
and "most of the possible classifications will be of no interest whatsoever" 
(p. 64). If education is made generally available, and careers are genuinely 
opened to talents, then even fairly deep differences (in language, for 
instance) can be overcome by the modernizing process. But there are 
some characteristics, or groups of characteristics, that simply will not 
yield. Gellner develops a theory of such traits by speculating on the role 
that differences in skin color, and deep-seated prejudices about them, 
might play in the modernization of a hypothetical State he calls "Meg- 
alomania," which contains a subpopulation of so-disadvantaged "Ru- 
ritanians" (pp. 63-87). Members of the Ruritanian subgroup will never 
achieve success in a modernizing Megalomania. If groups with traits 
like theirs are to modernize, Gellner concludes, they must have political 
roofs over their cultures: they must form nation-states. 

The argument reverses much of the commonly accepted causality of 
nationalism. "It is not the case," Gellner writes, "that nationalism im- 
poses homogeneity . . . [rather] it is the objective need for homogeneity 
which is reflected in nationalism" (p. 46). Nationalism, for Gellner, is 
not an anomalous by-product of modernization, but rather a positive 
consequence of it. "Nationalism [is] in its general forms if not in its 
details . . . a necessity" (p. 129). 

It would be foolish to quarrel too much with Gellner's theory. It does 
resolve the problem with which it begins — the failure of nationalism to 
disappear in the age of industrialism — and it does so very reasonably, 
by showing how the demands for homogeneity that industrialism makes 
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lead to the creation of culturally unalloyed nations. Yet there are un- 
questionably some problems with applying the theory to specific cases. 
What sense does it make to describe subgroups within a relatively uni- 
form polity as "nationalist"? We often speak, for instance, of a rise of 
nationalist groups in the Japan of the 1920s and 1930s; yet Japan at the 
time was both a successfully modernizing and an extremely homoge- 
neous State. Are we really to understand such groups by analogy with 
the Ruritanians? We do not deny that the Megalomania-Ruritania model 
which Gellner proposes applies in some cases (notably in the Central 
Europe upon which it is based) — but where is the "systematic entropy 
inhibition" in the Japanese case? Or we might consider Indian nation- 
alism — a powerful movement that embraced a wide variety of different 
constituencies, any one of which would seem potentially as refractory 
as Gellner's Ruritanians. Why did not each create its own nation-state? 
Nor is it clear that industrialism demands quite the cultural homogeneity 
that Gellner posits: a State like Singapore is remarkably successful eco- 
nomically, even though communication among the various ethnic and 
dialect groups that compose it is no simple matter. Furthermore, the 
definitional problems with Gellner's concept of "systematic entropy in- 
hibition" are considerable (though the term is perhaps a useful sim- 
plifier). These problems have to do not with economics or culture, but 
rather with the roles of consciousness and will — factors that are noto- 
riously difficult to analyze but cannot be avoided by any Student of 
nationalism. 

Theodore Zeldin, a Student of French national identity, has com- 
mented that "the history of nationalism is still in the State that the history 
of religion was in before the sociology of religion was invented to ask 
. . . how religion affected the masses and was feit by them." 16 Gellner's 
theory does not even approach this task. It is, however, addressed by 
the question that Armstrong asks about nationalism. He examines the 
subject at the level of deep feelings, which have long incubation periods 
before they are articulated or manifested. 

Armstrong speaks of "the intense group identification that today we 
term a 'nation' " (p. 3). Intensity is important: Gellner notes how "ar- 
dently" national identification may be feit, but he really gives no account 
of how functional imperatives such as the ones he invokes can lead to 
such powerful feelings. Armstrong quite clearly does not believe that 
nationalism is quite as functional as Gellner would have it. His whole 
account is devoted to explaining the development of emotions that have 

16 Zeldin, France: 1848- 1945, Vol. II (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1977), 26. 
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the capacity to serve as independent sources of action. Armstrong is 
trying to pin down Wilson's "common political consciousness"; in doing 
so, he attempts to vindicate his own "conviction that the historical record 
reaffirms the ways in which the human psyche shapes, for better or for 
worse, its own fate" (p. 283). 

For Armstrong, nations are self-identified, and the origins of their 
common consciousnesses can be understood only by examining the ways 
in which material factors affected how populations thought and feit, 
and how these shared ways of thinking eventually became deeply rooted 
and widespread enough to serve as components in "the constitutive myth 
of the polity" (p. xxii; definition of "mythomoteur"). 

Armstrong draws his data from the histories of Eastern and Western 
Christendom and of the Islamic world. Each of the chapters seeks to 
illustrate the formation of some characteristic — usually one having two 
opposing components — that will re-emerge as an ingredient in national 
identity. An example would be the basic distinction between nomadic 
and settled ways of life, which lead to quite different organizational 
principles (territorial in one case, genealogical in the other). But Arm- 
strong shows that the consequences of the basic difference do not end 
there: they include different forms of nostalgia, distinctive understand- 
ings of religion, and, most importantly, contrasting approaches to au- 
thority, statehood, and the creation of empire. In his exposition of specific 
historical examples, Armstrong seeks to connect the national identity, 
which is based on "myth, symbol, communication and a cluster of 
associated attitudinal factors" (p. 9) with its origins in such basic facts 
of material life. 

The work continues the empirical tradition already mentioned. Arm- 
strong^ long bibliography reflects wide-ranging research in several dif- 
ficult languages, and he draws heavily on the concepts of cultural an- 
thropologists for explanation. This unfortunately burdens his text with 
technical terms. (He provides a useful glossary.) Still, by gradually weav- 
ing together Strands ranging from the types of nostalgia feit in the Islamic 
world to the "patriotisme de clocher" of the medieval peasant, Armstrong 
begins to make it possible to understand how nationalism was feit, and 
why it was feit strongly. It is, in a sense, new wine for old bottles. Using 
the most contemporary social science language, Armstrong provides a 
new way of understanding a sound old idea: people have somehow come 
to be divided into groupings that they recognize — a fact that cannot be 
understood on any basis other than a painstaking dissection of the in- 
tuitive sense that they are "nations." 

These two books differ profoundly. One can reconcile them somewhat 
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by noting that each treats a different aspect of nationalism. Gellner is 
concerned with the phenomenon in general: with why it suddenly emerges 
to define "a world of nations" when it does, and not at some other time. 
At that task he is quite successful. But he avoids discussing the content 
of nationalism: all the questions of compatibility and incompatibility of 
cultures, the shifts of consciousness that make the nation an issue in one 
place and not in another, are swept up in an inclusive concept, "social 
entropy inhibition," with only cursory examination. One could say that 
Armstrong's book is an example of the kind of empirical research that 
must be done to give real content to Gellner's abstract phrases. It is in 
that sense that the books are complementary. 

III 

Let us return to the question of explanation, and ask whether either 
theory provides an intellectual foundation suitable for some of the his- 
torical analyses based on nationalism that we have already mentioned. 
Remember that in much of the literature, nationalism is not merely a 
contingent feature of a certain configuration of modernization in a 
Situation where several cultures exist, or the consequence of the gradual 
accumulation of overlapping changes reflected in culture and memory 
which somehow reach a critical mass or are released. Rather, nationalism 
is a powerful force in its own right, able to transform and to remake 
societies, economies, and cultures. That is what Woodrow Wilson had 
in mind, and it is also what many of the mid-century students of the 
subject saw as critical. Hugh Seton-Watson, for instance, set out to 
understand "this force of nationalism which has continued to shake the 
world in which I have lived." 17 E. H. Carr spoke of the "dynamite of 
nationalism." 18 For certain writers, nationalism is perhaps the most im- 
portant load-bearing beam of their analytical edifice. John K. Fairbank, 
speaking of China, makes nationalism "the principal fact confronting 
us." 19 Does either Gellner or Armstrong really give nationalism sufficient 
intellectual strength to sustain such a role? 

Consider the theory of development. As we shall see below, for Europe 
the theory of nation-building is becoming extremely sophisticated; but 
in the historiography of the non-Western world, we often encounter 
nationalism as the primary actor, an almost magical force that dissolves 

17 Seton-Watson, Nations and States: An Enquiry into the Origins of Nations and the Politics 
of Nationalism (Boulder, CO: Westview, 1977), xi. 

18 Carr, Nationalism and After (New York: Macmillan, 1945), 10. 

19 Fairbank, The United States and China, 4th ed., enlarged (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1983), 460. 
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old societies and provides cohesion for the new. It is nationalism that 
in a society such as the Ottoman Empire or traditional China turns 
patriots against the old ways. In this formulation, nationalism functions 
as a universal solvent, something that breaks all the old bonds — of family, 
of local place, of creed, and so forth — and prepares the way for a new 
and overarching identity. "In the early phases of modernization" writes 
one author, "many traditional attachments must be modified to permit 
more differentiated institutional structures to be set up . . . [A] very 
generalized and powerful commitment is required to pry individuals 
from these attachments." 20 Nationalism makes that Separation possible. 
And where does the new identity that succeeds those old attachments 
come from? From nationalism as well. Suddenly, what had been a 
solvent is transformed into a glue, and national feeling binds together 
the new society that is constructed from the raw material of the old. 
Anthony Smith quotes a particularly good example of this kind of 
argumentation: 

. . . nationalism is a sine qua non of industrialization, because it provides 
people with an overriding, easily acquired, secular motivation for making 
painful changes. National strength or prestige becomes the supreme goal, 
industrialization the chief means. The costs, inconveniences, sacrifices and 
loss of traditional values can be justified in terms of this transcending 
collective ambition. The new collective entity, the nation-state, that Spon- 
sors and grows from this aspiration is equal to the exigencies of industrial 
complexity; it draws directly on the allegiance of every Citizen, organizing 
the population as one Community. 21 

It is hard to imagine either Gellner's or Armstrong^ nationalism being 
strong enough to do all that. 

Or consider the role of nationalism as a guide to the politics of 
developing states. I am most familiär with the Chinese case, but in 
others, too, the idea of nationalism is a great and useful simplifier. By 
identifying certain people as "nationalists" — presumably different from 
the mass of people — and following their careers, one can find a way 
through confusing historical periods. The 1920s in China, for instance, 
were a period of formidable complexity, with several competing centers 
of political power as well as foreign and Chinese actors engaged in a 
bewildering variety of temporary alliances. The temptation to discover 
a golden thread in nationalism and to follow it through this maze has 

20 Neil J. Smelser, Essays in Sociological Explanation (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 
1968), 134; quoted in Smith (fn. 2), 44. 

21 Smith (fn. 2), 44, quoting Kingsley Davis, "Social and Demographic Aspects of Economic 
Development in India," in Simon Kuznets, Wilbert E. Moore, and Joseph J. Spengler, eds., 
Economic Growth: Brazil, India, Japan (Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 1955). 
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proved too attractive for most historians to resist. Rather than attempting 
to make sense of, say, "warlord" wars (which are far from being mean- 
ingless, as is often asserted), they pick a "nationalist" figure — Sun Yat- 
sen, Chiang K'ai-shek, Mao Tse-tung, it makes little difference — and 
trace his career, showing how he made his way (and often suggesting, 
as he would have himself, that he was a more authentic nationalist than 
his rivals). It is an appealing and initially persuasive approach, but it 
raises a number of questions. 

These problems become clear if we note, to begin with, that in political 
accounts such as the above, "nationalism" is being used as if it had great 
resolving power. In a complex Situation, a group of actors — the nation- 
alists — is identified and studied. It is an Operation that is so common 
that we may forget its evident delicacy. For how, after all, do we know 
who the nationalists are? How do we distinguish them from others in 
the population with whom they share so many traits? True enough, 
sometimes they proclaim themselves, but sometimes we award them the 
title: whatever so-and-so may say, he is ultimately a nationalist. And 
who are the counterparts with whom they are being contrasted? Non- 
nationalists? If so, how do we recognize them? Certainly Gellner's theory 
provides no basis for making such distinctions. The Japanese nationalists 
of the 1930s, the Chinese nationalists of the 1920s — indeed almost any 
group one may choose as an example — will not differ enough from 
others in their society so as to possess an "entropy-inhibiting trait." Nor 
do Armstrong^ general theories of nostalgia, sense of boundary, and so 
forth, help. His categories, like Gellner's, are too broad to be useful in 
this intellectual microsurgery. At a certain time in history, one might 
argue, "Chineseness" would have qualified as an "entropy-inhibiting 
trait" in a world dominated by Europeans, and thus the "nationalists" 
could be understood simply as the political instruments of Gellner's 
homogenizing process. But that approach will not take us very far either, 
for many more than just the "nationalists" identified in Standard accounts 
shared similar goals. 

The problems that the concept of nationalism encounters here may 
be understood by analogy with those of another good abstract noun: 
revolution. Like definitions of revolution, those of nationalism often end 
up either too inclusive or too exclusive. If, for purposes of theorizing, 
we limit our choice of "real" revolutions to, let us say, the French, the 
Russian, and the Chinese, we will rightly be accused of arbitrariness. 
Yet if we open it to include even a fraction of self-proclaimed revolutions 
(or other events that seem to fit the concept), we are likely to end up 
with a definition so broad and inclusive as to lose most of its analytical 
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edge. The same is true of nationalism. If, for example, we argue in the 
case of China that Sun Yat-sen was the leading nationalist of the early 
20th Century, we may do grave injustice to other Chinese. (Who, after 
all, was not a nationalist?) If, on the other hand, we accept that a wide 
ränge of figures (including, for instance, the Japanese collaborator Wang 
Ching-wei, clearly a nationalist in his own way) merit the description, 
then we no longer have a golden thread to follow. We are back at the 
entrance to the maze of political history with few clues about how to 
proceed. 

Unless another theory of nationalism can be proposed that will solve 
it, we will have to acknowledge the reality of the problem with which 
this review began. A disproportion definitely exists between the way in 
which nationalism is used to explain history and politics, and the ex- 
planatory capacity of the concept as outlined by its theorists. The in- 
tellectual foundations provided by the latter simply will not support the 
explanatory structures that have been placed on them. Nationalism in 
general is a powerful and comprehensible idea. Yet, while it defines 
general situations, it is not very useful in explicating specific events. In 
cases where such events have in the past been explained by invoking 
nationalism, we will have to search for another analysis. 

IV 

Interestingly enough, just such a process of change is already evident 
in studies of European history that treat what used to be thought of as 
the "Age of Nationalism." The whole trend of research into nationhood 
in Europe has tended to enfeeble the full-blooded concept of "nation- 
alism" mentioned above by showing how much diversity existed in 
historical nations even in the recent past, and laying bare the political 
measures that have recently fostered new unity and new national feelings. 
In Italy, for instance, despite the powerful tide of national feeling that 
was supposed to be sweeping the country at the time, what eventually 
became the Standard language (as opposed to dialect) was spoken at 
home by only 2.5 percent of inhabitants in 1860. 22 In Poland, the 1919 
and 193 1 censuses show that a majority of inhabitants of the Pripet 
Marshes responded to questions about nationality with "local" or "from 
here." 23 This sort of reexamination has been particularly striking for 
France, surely a historical "nation" if ever there was one. One section 
of Theodore Zeldin's absorbing historical tapestry, France, shows how 
little national feeling there was in the 19dl Century, and how "The 

22 Hobsbawm (fn. 11), 395. 2 * Ibid., 399, n. 14. 
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National Identity" was gradually imposed from the center. In 1864, 
schoolchildren in the relatively remote Lozere could not answer the 
question whether they were Russian or English. 24 A number of historians 
have traced the processes — ranging from the distribution of tricolors, 
the introduction of new textbooks, and the popularization of a new 
image of the past, to the development of mass armies — that contributed 
to the gradual knitting together of France as a nation. The weightiest 
contribution to this scholarly edifice is probably Eugen Weber's much- 
admired work, Peasants into Frenchmen.^ 

To juxtapose the sadly reduced nationalism that figures in these his- 
torical works to the mighty force evoked by the theorists of development 
quoted earlier is to discover scholars working at cross-purposes. While 
social scientists were steadily increasing the claimed powers of nation- 
alism, particularly for the transformation of the developing world, his- 
torians were chipping away at the stereotypes on which such theories 
rested. Furthermore, if we accept the füll implications of the approach 
taken by Weber and other historians, we begin to reverse the intuitive 
causality of nationalism that made the concept attractive in the first 
place. Instead of emergent historical nations beginning to stir, and to 
cast up nationalist leaders who call them into being, it seems that it is 
the politicians who strive to create the nations. And to what end? One 
is tempted to say: in order to rule them. 

V 

A Variation of this Suggestion was in fact made by Woodrow Wilson, 
who noted that some nations had, in effect, been created by individuals. 
The England of Elizabeth I was a nation that had evolved naturally 
and had ultimately found its embodiment in her; Wilson's evaluation 
of the Prussia of Frederick the Great was different. It was Frederick 
who had "first made it a compact and powerful kingdom, and then 
himself called it into consciousness." 26 Wilson's distinction is important 
in that it clearly prefigures our modern theories of development and 
nation-building. And it suggests a far greater role for politicians in the 
creation of nations than is generally recognized, or envisioned in theory. 

In fact, even Gellner, whose general theory is above politics, invokes 
the political origins of nations at one point in order to get around a 

2 4Zeldin(fn. 16), Vol. II, p. 3. 

25 Weber, Peasants into Frenchmen: The Modernization ofRural France, 1870-1914 (Stanford, 
CA: Stanford University Press, 1976). 

26 Wilson (fn. 3), 33. 
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difficulty. The problem is the pattern of nationalism in Latin America, 
where the sorts of basic incompatibilities between cultural and economic 
imperatives that he posits as the origins of nationalism might account 
for the development of one or two nations, but simply do not seem to 
explain the development of so many nation-states. There are no obviously 
unassimilable cultural groups that could form the kerneis of so many 
nations; yet, as visiting American politicians regularly discover, each 
State has its own clear identity. Rather than try to find some socioeco- 
nomic explanation for this fact, Gellner turns to politics. In situations 
such as that in Latin America, there is, he argues, an incentive to multiply 
states, for "the glorious unification of the nation will mean the dimi- 
nution of the number of its prime ministers, chiefs of staff, presidents 
of the academy, managers and skippers of its football team, etc." Uni- 
fication can succeed "only in those cases where the external disadvantages 
of fragmentation are very great and visible, and those who suffer from 
them can make their interests feit against those who will lose out . . ." 
(pp. 135-36). A strong potential constituency exists, then, for the creation 
of a number of nations. The process of nation-building can be used to 
solve the problem of finding something to rule, which besets ambitious 
politicians today just as finding a kingdom used to be a problem for 
younger sons in royal families. 

Indeed, one can take the argument a step further, and observe that 
incentives exist for the breaking up of unitary states. We see this process 
in action in many parts of the world today, where the techniques of 
nationalist agitation are being used to divide states that are themselves 
the products of earlier waves of the same kind of political activity 
(perhaps the best example is India). How are we to understand this 
process — the rise of so-called "mini-nationalism" — the analysis of which 
is now one of the most important subfields of studies of nationalism? 27 
By reversing some of the Steps in Gellner's argument just quoted, we 
can theorize that the need for a State they can rule may lead politicians 
to seek to discover or create "entropy-inhibiting traits" or "national 
identities" to suit their own purposes. Sub-populations can do the same 
thing. Almost any of the host of differences that divide even the most 
uniform population can be seized upon: race, religion, language, or 
whatever. Although a process of State formation may in fact ensue, it 
would be unconvincing to attribute its origin to the imperatives of 
modernization. Rather, it would seem to be motivated by some broad 

27 See Louis L. Snyder, Global Mini-nationalisms: Autonomy or Independence? (Westport, 
CT and London: Green wood Press, 1982). 
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political goal (more power for a politician, greater wealth for a popu- 
lation). Nationalist agitation may divide even a relatively uniform pop- 
ulation. In China and Japan, for instance, no clear set of traits distin- 
guished the bitterly competitive nationalist movements. In view of such 
examples, it is tempting to try to subsume nationalism and mini- 
nationalism, at least at this level, within some broader theory of politics. 

VI 

To understand the place of national identity in the broader political 
process, one can do worse than consult a thin, thoughtful book by Dov 
Ronen, The Quest for Seif -Determination. This volume deals with na- 
tionalism as only one of several possible expressions of a desire for self- 
determination, which he locates in the individual. As Karl Deutsch 
writes on the book jacket, Ronen "shows how people choose their own 
identity or role for their 'seif in terms of nationality or class, and 
discussfes] the conditions under which they tend to shift from one to 
the other." According to Ronen's analysis, each individual has a variety 
of possible sets of personal aspirations and a choice of different collective 
vehicles for pursuing them. Shifting circumstances mean that at different 
times different existing "functional aggregations" will be "activated" in 
order to permit people to pursue, as "conscious aggregations, ,, one or 
another goal (pp. 54-62). The development of national consciousness and 
the setting in motion of a political struggle to create a nation, are both 
specific instances of this more general process. The preexisting group 
or "functional aggregation" activated in such cases could clearly be one 
sharing the sorts of common memories and feelings that Armstrong 
discusses, or one sharing the same "entropy-inhibiting traits," to use 
Gellner's terminology. What Ronen adds to their analyses is a place for 
conflict. 

When we speak of nationalism, after all, we are often speaking of a 
particular political movement that struggles to achieve a specific set of 
goals. Although the climate in which such movements can flourish may 
be created, broadly, by the sorts of mechanisms described by the first 
two authors we have discussed, their theories throw little light on the 
course of actual nationalist struggles. Many nationalist movements — 
such as those of 20th-century Japan, or any of the "mini-nationalisms" — 
do not seem to fit their explanations very well. For Ronen, however, 
they are intelligible. Struggle, according to his theory, is not so much 
the ultimate consequence of other factors that first create nationalism 
as it is the purpose for which nationalist movements are created. 
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Ronen maintains that the basic purpose of nations is to enable indi- 
viduals to struggle. "Ethnic groups are born and arise because of the 
perception of oppression; if there were no perception of oppression, real 
or imagined, there would be no ethnic self-determination ,, (p. 95). Ap- 
plying this argument to the case of Palestine, Ronen notes: "For thou- 
sands of years there had been no Palestinian identity or 'nation'; as in 
the case of other peoples, the identity and the nation have been created 
as a weapon" (p. 86). 

The perception of oppression of which Ronen speaks may be due to 
factors familiär from the theories we have already examined. Certainly, 
the inability of Ruritanians to advance very far in Gellner's hypothetical 
State of Megalomania would qualify, as would a shared inability to 
express or act on deeply held feelings of identity of the more abstract 
kind that Armstrong explores. But such sources do not exhaust the 
possibilities. Ronen notes that oppression may be "real or imagined. " 
The feeling elicits political action, of which nationalist agitation is only 
one possible kind. 

Ronen's theory suggests two observations. First, if we accept it, we 
can admit an embarrassing fact of which any Student of nationalism is 
aware, namely, the patent flimsiness and historical inaccuracy of the 
claims of so many nationalist movements. History as written by nation- 
alists is usually tendentious: not surprisingly, Gellner notes early on that 
"Nationalism . . . above all is not what it seems to itself ' (p. 56). Recent 
research into the history of European identities confirms the point. 
Ronen's theory embraces this fact, which might seem to be a potential 
problem, by taking the (non-historical) Palestinian nation as a prime 
example of how nations are produced. The second point is that the 
decision by individuals to adopt the nation as their preferred weapon 
of struggle for self-determination is affected by the general environment. 
The existence and acknowledged legitimacy of nations in general gives 
added strength to nationalist demands in the modern world. Politicians 
have recognized this fact. When a movement acquires the label "na- 
tionalist" (which is not hard: as our discussion has made clear, no one 
is quite sure what the empirical tests should be) it acquires heightened 
legitimacy. We live in a world in which demands expressed in the 
language of nationalism are difficult to resist. But since the content of 
nationalism is so abitrary, the potential number of such demands and 
of the politicians espousing them seems almost limitless, as is the number 
of conflicts they can create — within states that contain potential national 
subgroups, and between and within nations. 
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VII 

The approach to nationalism that Ronen adopts is likely to prove 
intuitively satisfying to someone who is aware of the many problems 
already identified by students of the subject. But acceptance means that 
the way in which the term is understood and used in analysis, whether 
of history or of current events, will have to change fundamentally. For 
Ronen pays little attention to the possible origins or deep roots of na- 
tionalism, concentrating rather on its role in conflict — as a weapon that 
can be improvised quickly when the need for it is feit. This type of 
nationalism seems closer to the phenomenon we have known in history 
than does either Gellner's or Armstrong's. 

Rather frustratingly, though, Ronen does not carry his own insight 
as far as it will go. Instead of stopping with the "nation" as a weapon 
created by one group to confront another, he could have shown how 
nationalist groups are themselves created by politicians in order to oppose 
other politicians — with the goal, of course, of eventually establishing 
something to rule. Such a political interpretation would give real bite 
to some of Ronen's observations. He states, for example: "The identity 
does not bring about the quest; the quest rather creates an identity" (p. 
96). It would also raise a series of interesting questions. The most im- 
portant would have to do with leadership. What exactly is the role of 
the nationalist leader? Why do some succeed while others fail? Does 
the game of nationalist politics that they play have patterns, rules, win- 
ning and losing moves? In China, for example, "nationalist" competition 
often takes place through rhetoric (a cheap weapon that permits many 
to play in the game), and certain maneuvers can be critical: the fatal- 
if-successful labeling of an Opponent as a traitor, for instance. Even in 
the United States, such "nationalist" politics are very important: Pres- 
ident Reagan shows much skill in the game of "capture the flag." 

Or one may ask how important coercion is in the struggle. Ronen 
omits this factor entirely in his discussion of modern African politics, 
rather surprisingly listing "charisma, skill, and credit [for] . . . achieve- 
ments" as the attributes that enable H. K. Banda and Sekou Toure, 
among others, to render prospective political leaders "unable to create 
an effective opposing group identity" (p. 98). Ronen's basic framework, 
though, is very persuasive: if it were focused more specifically on po- 
litically active persons rather than on groups in general, it could facilitate 
the Solution of some of the current problems of nationalism in histo- 
riography. 

To accept this approach is of course not to exclude those of the other 
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two authors. They must be borne in mind. But they operate at levels 
of abstraction and causal remoteness that make them less useful in 
understanding specific situations. Nationalism over the last Century or 
so may have produced greater homogeneity in some societies, but cer- 
tainly it has also produced struggle and differentiation: the multiplication 
of assertions of the right to nationhood, the repeated fissions of nationalist 
movements, the steady escalation of demands as those nationalist groups 
confront the larger State they wish to leave, or their own political rivals. 
Earlier writers have sometimes treated nationalism as a potential glue 
that will hold new societies together; Ronen's analysis explains why it 
so rarely serves as such, and why nationalism tends as often as not to 
tear them apart. Other scholars have used the concept of nationalism to 
simplify political analysis: they found the nationalists and followed them. 
But that idea, too, must be modified in light of an approach that sees 
the key to nationalist movements as struggle. If creating a nationalist 
movement is a good way to seek power, then competing groups within 
a society will create competing nationalist movements, as happens in so 
many non-European states. Far from being a source of cohesion, na- 
tionalism becomes an important source of intrasocietal conflict; far from 
simplifying politics, it adds yet another dimension of complexity. 

These last two conclusions are most important for anyone trying to 
understand history. They decisively undermine the assumptions that 
continue to govern much of our literature, particularly concerning the 
non-European world. In that writing, the invocation of nationalism has 
often been substituted for the analysis of politics, and the adjective 
"nationalist" has been attached to people, movements, and sentiments 
in a way that is taken (usually without explanation) as distinguishing 
each of them meaningfully from some other variety. This attitude is 
based on the belief that nationalism comes first, and then nationalist 
struggle. If we accept the argument made above, it must be reversed: 
struggle comes first. But to understand that, we must go back to politics. 



